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Congo whose physical milieu differs little from conditions in the in-
terior of Borneo and the Amazon region, where the natives are of a
pale yellow or cinnamon hue. Nor does he see how climate can ex-
plain the fact that the natives of Australia have so dark a skin. The
Australians and the Tasmanians. According to this anthropologist, we
may conclude: (a) that pigmentation arises spontaneously, independ-
ently of the effect of environment, in a period of variability, and that
individuals of dark pigment are more apt to hold out against tropical
conditions and survive the others; (b) or, on the other hand, that
pigmentation represents an adaptation to environment, resulting from
the long influence of the latter upon man in an epoch when his tissues
were more plastic and susceptible than they are today; the variation
thus acquired would have become transmissible, although we are in
ignorance as to the mechanism by which the germ-cells could have
received the external influence.33

And here is where the problem is joined to another, possibly the
most important one with which modern biology is concerned: that
of the transmission of acquired characteristics. No one today any
longer accepts so unquestioningly as ten or fifteen years ago the judg-
ment of Weismann to the effect that such characteristics are not
transmitted. On the contrary, a neo-Lamarckism is now springing
up in the very laboratories where it was the custom to smile at
Lamarck, laboratories where the atmosphere is coming to resemble
somewhat that of Catholic cathedrals of the seventeenth century. If
we are to believe Bertrand Russell, that scientific skepticism of which
Eddington is perhaps the most distinguished representative may lead
to the end of the scientific era, just as the theological skepticism of
the Renaissance led to the end of the Catholic era. Not only does the
man of scientific culture today smile at the orthodox Darwinism of
his grandfathers; he is beginning to smile also at the enthusiasm for
Weismann's theories that was manifested by his parents' generation.
But this profound skepticism does not necessarily signify the end of
the scientific era; it is possible that science will take advantage of it
to reinvigorate itself, in place of being weakened. Not again, how-
ever, will it be so puffed up with those pretensions to omnipotence
that characterized it during the second half of the nineteenth and
the opening years of the twentieth century.

In the light of the new scientific skepticism, the problem of ac-
quired characteristics is seen to be one of those that must take their
place among the fluctuating questions still open to debate. Weismann's

33 A. G. Haddon: The Races of Man and Their Distribution (op. cit.).